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Diamonds. By Sir William Crookes, LL.D., D. Sc. xvi and 146 pp., and 24 
illustrations. Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 1909. 2S. 6d. 

Probably no one could write better on this subject than the great chemist 
whose name is on the title-page, not even Mr. Gardner Williams, who is credited 
by the author with knowing "more about diamonds than any man living." 
Besides most carefully studying the diamond in so favorable a place as South 
Africa, where he made two visits, Sir William has himself produced diamonds 
artificially from molten iron. Manufactured diamonds, however, are microscopic, 
the largest made being less than a millimetre across. Not till pressure and tem- 
perature can be obtained and maintained sufficiently high to liquefy and solidify 
carbon in considerable quantity can a diamond of some size be expected from the 
furnace. 

In this little book Sir William, besides describing the South African mines, 
discusses the possible method of the formation by natural process of the diamond, 
as well as the method of artificial manufacture. The Canyon Diablo (Arizona) 
meteorite diamonds are likewise described and illustrated. Though the volume 
is small, it contains much more real information on the subject discussed than 
many a larger volume does; and it is presented clearly. 

Sir William says: "I have done my best to explain the fiery origin of the 
Diamond, and to describe the glowing, molten, subterranean furnaces where 
they first begin mysteriously to take shape. I have shown that a diamond is 
the outcome of a series of Titanic earth convulsions, and that these precious gems 
undergo cycles of fiery, strange, and potent vicissitudes before they can blaze on 
a ring or a tiara." 

Terry's Mexico. Handbook for Travellers. By T. Philip Terry, ccxl and 
595 PP>, two maps and 25 plans. City of Mexico, Sonora News Co.; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., New York, 1909. $2.50. 

Made on the general model of Baedeker, this is an admirable guide-book; 
the best in the field on the subject. It contains very full information on hotels, 
railways, tips, customs duties, shops, health, photography, etc., as well as good 
descriptions of towns, churches, boundaries, literature and all the other points 
expected in a guide-book but not always found there. In the extensive historical 
sketch Mr. Terry follows the lead of our romantic Prescott, speaking of Monte- 
zuma as "King" and further on of another chief as "Emperor." The style is 
agreeable and no traveller can afford to go to Mexico without this book, while 
it will be found an important reference volume for any library. 

India of To-day. By Syed Sirdar AH Khan. v. and 132 pp. Small 410. 
Bombay Times Press, 1908. 
The author says "the situation in India to-day is growing steadily worse and 
worse." Unrest and violence dominate the land, with no prospect of a near 
solution of the problem. In the judgment of some the difficulty has arisen through 
a too "soft-hearted" policy, and the remedy lies largely in a firmer rule. The 
author speaks in the highest praise of Lord Morley and declares he is the only 
member of the Government "capable of guiding the destinies of India through 
the present crisis." He believes that, widespread though the seditious spirit is, 
-"it is possible once more to gather into the fold of loyalty all except the irreconcil- 
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ables — those who have found a new remunerative profession in disloyalty and 
who must be repressed and crushed at all costs." He adds that the British cannot 
leave India; their departure in any near period would mean immediate chaos. 
India, he affirms, is as little fitted for self-rule to-day as she was when the British 
first came. The British made an Empire out of heterogeneous populations and 
order can only be maintained by continuance of British rule. He believes in 
administrative reform, and the extension of the popular principle, but under 
British rule. An appendix gives the essential features of the Government of 
India's reform scheme. 

A Discussion of Australian Meteorology. Being a Study of the Pres- 
sure, Rainfall and River Changes, both Seasonal and from Year to Year, 
together with a Comparison of the Air Movements over Australia with those 
over South Africa and South America. By William J. S. Lockyer. Under 
the direction of Sir Norman Lockyer. vii and 117 pp., Maps, Plates, and 
Appendix. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., London, 1909. 5s. 
Begins with a brief account of the similar barometric changes that occur over 
the whole of Australia from year to year; summarizes the main features of 
Australia meteorology; the mean annual pressure and variations are shown and 
compared in order to determine their seasonal distribution ; the changes from year 
to year of the pressure and rainfall are next compared and deductions are made 
with regard to the frequency of "southerly bursters;" the variation in the heights 
of river gauge readings on the Darling and Murray rivers are adduced as evi- 
dence to corroborate the rainfall changes; the results obtained from the data 
used to determine changes of long duration from barometric and rainfall statistics- 
are summarized; the relation of Australian pressure changes to variations in 
other parts of the world, chiefly South America, South Africa and India, is dis- 
cussed; and some facts are given which point to the similarity of air movements 
over South America, South Africa, South Indian Ocean and Australia. The whole 
discussion is based chiefly on the comparison of curves. 

In an Unknown Land. A Journey through the Wastes of Labrador in 
Search of Gold. By Edward Colpitts Robinson. Introduction by Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell, C.M.G. Small 8vo. London, Elliot Stock, 1909. 75 cents 
(3 shillings). 
Labrador, though the first land on the American continent known to have been 
visited by Europeans (in the 10th century), remains still the unknown land. The 
Icelanders were not colonizers, nor were conditions ripe for settlement on this 
continent at that time, especially in Labrador, which even now is inhospitable. 
Its rivers are still mainly unknown, its mountains unclimbed, its vast forests un- 
trodden. Dr. Grenfell predicts in the preface that one of these days we shall 
learn that, after all, Labrador is "one of God's countries, and therefore is an 
asset of no mean value." Naturally, the explorer and settler leave the least at- 
tractive till the last, but the crowding of populations in time will force settle- 
ments to the most forbidding places on earth. It is not surprising that Labrador 
has been left when the vast acreage of the more salubrious regions of the United 
States and Canada have been open. Mr. Robinson believes there is a "big 
future before inland Labrador," with its extensive forests, fine harbors, game, and 
pelts, and the undoubted mineral riches of the country. When we remember 



